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ways,- the gout attacked him, and he had to attend Parlia-
ment in slippers; he had asthma, and to speak meant exhaus-
tion. No one was at his side to tend him, save the faithful
Montagu Corry. Fame is worthless, except as an offering
of homage to those whom one loves. What could he do
with this importunate fame of his? "Perhaps, and probably,
I ought to be pleased. I can only tell you the truth. ... I
am wearied to extinction and profoundly unhappy. ... I
do not think there is really any person much unhappier than
I am, and not fantastically so. Fortune, fashion, fame, even
power, may increase, and do heighten happiness, but they
cannot create it. Happiness can only spring from the affec-
tions. I am alone, with nothing to sustain me, but,
occasionally, a little sympathy on paper, and that grudgingly.
It is a terrible lot, almost intolerable."

What possible pleasures can power bestow? One at
least: the press of business which allows one to forget
oneself. But what vexations also: railway journeys when
every station brings its crowd of enthusiasts shouting, "Here
he is!"; small boys running after one and standing open-
mouthed before the compartment; young ladies begging for
autographs; town bands at the door of the hotel. Ah, how
little suited Disraeli was for these popular familiarities!
One day he was waiting for a train at Swindon, slowly
pacing up and down the platform, when a bagman, a hearty,
downright fellow, approached him. "I have always voted
for you, Mr. Disraeli, for twenty years now . . . and I
should like to shake you by the hand." Disraeli raised his
tired eyes and shook his head. "I don't know you," he said,
and resumed his pacing to and fro. Mr. Gladstone, on a
similar encounter, would have given both hands to the man
and noted the fact in his journal. But Mr. Gladstone had
the enthusiasm of a vigorous woodman; and this old man
was worn out. His mots were still repeated, but their tone